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historical revival which was so remarkable a feature
of that age contributed to foster this respectful and
even devotional attitude towards the French Revolu-
tion. Thiers treated it as a rational and progressive
movement, every part of which was linked to every
other by a chain of causation, so that transactions
which had been wont to excite horror, surprise, and
shame, appeared as the inevitable stages in the dis-
closure of a great and beneficent design. With
Lamartine the Revolution was a beautiful idyll;
with Louis Blanc a prelude to the complete emancipa-
tion of man. And very much the same process of
transfiguration affected the retrospect of the Empire.
As the St Helena Conversations became published
abroad, the world learnt that it had entirely mistaken
Napoleon. It had regarded him as the incarnation of
military tyranny, whereas in reality he was preparing a
peaceful federation of Europe upon liberal lines. It
had read an ultimate design into transitional institu-
tions, and harshly misjudged the greatest of mortals
because it had refused to wait for the full divulgation
of his plan. His purpose, which had been partially
disclosed in his Italian and Polish policy and in the
constitutional concessions of the Hundred Days, would
assuredly serve as the liberating impulse in the future
policy of Europe. He would have united Italy, freed
Poland, endowed France with constitutional liberties,
and balanced the peaceful federation of the New
World with a policy no less peaceful in the Old. The
Napoleonic legend grew apace, and, when the bones
of the great Emperor were brought to Paris in 1840,
there were some who said that the Second Empire was
already made.
The French Revolution was founded, not upon a